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Trim the edges of the wallpaper in a 
zig-zag fashion so that the paper 
bends neatly around the edge of a 
curved arch 
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Wallpapering on straight, uncluttered 
walls can be great fun and sometimes 
almost therapeutic. But papering walls 
which have many things fitted to them, 
or which are sloping, recessed or out 
of true, can have the opposite effect. 
They are always difficult and often 
very frustrating. 

Even the person who is skilful at 
measuring, handling and cutting wall- 
paper can have great difficulties where 
walls are uneven. Angled walls are 
often slightly out of plumb and rarely 
straight. Curved surfaces wobble and 
plain surfaces undulate. To expect to 
apply materials to such surfaces to the 
aceuracy of lmm and to match a 
pattern at the same time is asking a 
lot and may sometimes be impossible. 


Before you set about papering each 
and every angle you might consider 
alternative methods of decoration. 
Some areas will not be worth the 
extra bother of wallpaper and might 
look just as effective painted in a 
colour complementing the paper in the 
rest of the room. But where you have 
an area which definitely requires 
papering, there are certain methods 
and approaches that make the task 
more straightforward. 


Types of paper 

Your first job is to make a simple 
test on the walls to determine whether 
or not they are true. Hold a wooden 
straightedge against the wall and see 
whether it touches right along its 





When you come to a window, 

hang the wallpaper matching the 
previous piece so that the waste area 
overlaps the window soffit and reveal 


Push the paper close against the 

line of the soffit, then cut along 
this line into the corner with a 
handyman’s knife 


length. Providing the end of the 
straightedge is cut square, you can 
hold it also to the corner angles of 
window and door reveals and alcove 
recesses. If the angles are particularly 
out of true and the wall undulates, it 
is a good idea to use either a woodchip 
paper coated with emulsion or a good 
quality paper with a very tiny pattern. 
Avoid large patterns and stripes as 
they tend to show up poorly matching 
and out of plumb faces. 

Use a good quality paper also ina 
room where there are a great many 
awkward features. A cheap, soft paper 
quickly absorbs the paste and in such 
a wet state, easily tears or becomes 
marked. Cutting round reveals, arches 
or radiators means that you have to 
handle the paper more, and for longer 
periods, than on flat areas. It is essen- 
tial that the paper can stand such 
rough treatment. 


Paste 
Paste is another important considera- 
tion: it must be a thick or stout 
solution which sticks readily to the 
surface without the need for con- 
tinuous or heavy brushing. Thick 
pastes also stay wet longer—important 
when you need time to cut the paper 
carefully to fit an awkward shape. 
Nothing is more frustrating than 
finding that, after five minutes patient 
cutting around an arch, the paste has 
dried and you have to remove the 
paper to repaste. It is rare that the 
paper does nat tear when it has to be 
handled and pasted twice. 

Quite often it 1s necessary to lap 
papers when you are trying to fit them 
into odd shapes. And though ordinary 





Cut a smal! piece of wallpaper 

to fit at the end of the soffit 
overlapping onto the revealin the 
corner and onto the main wall 
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Carefully brush the overlap of 

the main piece so that it fits 
snugly into the reveal, then cut off 
the excess paper at the edge 


Match the next piece of paper 

above the window allowing for 
an overlap at the bottom, and brush 
the hanging piece into the soffit 





Papering anatticroom 
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Wal/papering a room with a 
sloping ceiling and walls poses 
problems, and itis important to paper 
inthe correct sequence. 

Start at wall A under the window 
working towards wall B. An 
awkward-shaped wal/ like B, 
which narrows at one end, needs 
care. Continue from A and work 
towards the sloping end. Wrap 
the paper about 100mm around 


flat papers will stick to each other 
with paste, vinyl papers will not: they 
require special adhesives which react 
with the face of the vinyl. 

Check this with your retailer when 
you buy the paper, as there are several 
brands of highly efficient adhesive for 
the purpose. But remember these are 
used only for the overlapping areas 
—not instead of the paste. 


Window and door reveals 

There are several practical ways of 
papering reveals. The illustration on 
page 86 shows one method which is 
particularly good for deep recesses or 
bay window borders and ceilings. But 
where reveal and soffit (the top 
internal wall surface) are narrower 
than the width of wallpaper you are 
using, the method shown in figs 1 to 5 
may be more appropriate. The step-by- 
step photographs show also how to 


the edge of the ceiling where it 
meets D. Later when you paper 
the ceiling this will result in a neat 
edge where it joins the wall. If 
you are using a matching 
wal/paper, try to continue the 
design around the corner 
between B and C. 

Begin wall C at the edge with B 
and paper towards the door. 
Where the wall begins to s/ope 





When you come to an arched 

alcove, hang the first piece in 
line with the previous one so that it 
overhangs the edge of the arch 


upwards trim the paper so that it 
runs about 100mm. on the ceiling 
The final ceiling section D has to 
be completed most carefully since 
it is usually a different pattern to 
the walls. Start at the edge 
betweenC and D, working from 
the bottomand brushing the 
paper upwards. Work along until! 
you reach the edge with B. 


Mark and trim carefully for a neat finish 





Press the wallpaper to the edge 

of the arch and cut off the waste 
area about 25mm inside the edge of 
the arch using wallpaper scissors 
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Snip the wallpaper that overlaps 

the curved section of the arch at 
distances about 50mm apart and 
25mm apart at the most curved part 


1 Stand directly in front of the 

arch and match the piece for 
the back of the recess, then press the 
waste edges into the corner 


paper around pipes and cables and 
deal with the sloping kind of walls 
found in an attic bedroom. 


Arches and alcoves 

When you come up against the prob- 
lem of papering arched openings, make 
sure you do not use heavily patterned 
paper. When you come to cut the strip 
to fit the reveal (fig. 12) the pattern 
will be upside down on one side of the 
arch if you-use the wrong paper. If, 
at this stage, you need to cut the 
reveal filling strip, do so either where 
the arch soffit meets the strip or at 
the top of the arch. The choice is 
entirely yours and the pattern will 
often determine the most suitable place 
to join them. 
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Gently brush the overlapping 
paper on to the reveal and 
soffit of the arch and press the cut 

edges of the paper into place 


1 When the waste is cut and 

you have folded the overlap 
on to the reveal, measure the width 
of the reveal and soffit 


An alcove in the form of an arched 
recess in the wall is a common feature 
in many older, period houses. The 
problems of the arch and reveal are 
similar to those of papering arched 
openings, but papering the wall at the 
back of the recess often presents an 
added difficulty. 

Start, as you would for an arched 
opening, by cutting around the shape, 
making small cuts in the overlap and 
smoothing down the lapping piece into 
the soffit and reveals to form a smooth 
line along the edge of the arch. 

Next, match a length of paper to go 
on the wall inside the recess. Do this 
by holding the roll up against the wall 
and lining up the edge of it with the 
edge of the paper stuck to the wall 








1 Match up the adjoining piece 

above the arch and hang it in 
the same way making sure that the 
cut sections stick firmly to the soffit 





1 Cut the exact width for the 
reveal and, with the whole 
length concertinad, unwind the paper 

inthe revealand brush it into place 


outside the recess. Move the paper up 
or down so that the pattern appears 
to match with the pattern on the out- 
side. When it looks right, mark the 
crest of the arch on the paper in a 
soft pencil and also the position of 
the reveal. 

Take the paper away and cut a piece 
out about 10-15mm bigger than your 
pencil marks. Paste this and carefully 
apply it to the wall, pushing the paper 
into the angle with the aid of a paper- 
hanging brush. 

It will be necessary to make a few 
cuts at the top of the piece to the 
shape of the arch in order to get it to 
fit the angle. To do this, mark the 
position of the-internal angle with the 
back of the scissors, pull the paper a 





little way from the wall and cut it 
about 10mm bigger than the shape 
you have marked. Make a number of 


small cuts along the overlap on the ~ 


arch section and brush it back into 
position. You might be lucky enough 
to fill the alcove with a single width 
of wallpaper but if not, you can fit a 
second or third piece in exactly the 
same way. 

If you are using patterned paper and 
the alcove is a feature or focal point 
of the room, it may be better to start 
papering here. The pattern is unlikely 
to be centrally positioned in the alcove 
if you start from one end of the wall, 
and this may jar the eye. 

If the alcove is wider than the width 
of the paper, hang to a centre line 
marked down the back wall of the 
recess with a plumbline. 

A domed alcove cannot be papered. 
It is impossible to spread the paper 
to cover a spherical surface without 
severe creasing. 


Curved ceilings 

In some older properties the ceiling 
curves into the wall so that there is no 
line at which to stop the wallpaper. 
You must get round this by deciding 
on the line you want and marking it 
before you cut the paper. 

The curves are very seldom true so 
it is probably best to select a line ata 
point where the wall starts to curve. 
Measure up the height you have 
decided upon at each end of the wall 
and stretch a piece of fine string, 
which you have thoroughly rubbed 
with coloured chalk, between these 
two points. When the string is pulled 
taut and snapped against the surface, 
you will have a chalked guide line to 
work from. 

You need a very sharp craft knife 
—preferably with a curved blade—and 
a straightedge for this job in addition 
to the other wallpaper hanging tools. 
Your straightedge can be a piece of 
50mm x 25mm timber, longer than the 
width of the paper—600mm is ideal. 
Plane one edge straight and chamfer 
it so that it is easier to cut to. 

Cut the paper so that it will overlap 
the chalked line by at least 30mm, 
then hang the paper. Place the 
straightedge carefully on the paper so 
that each end is touching the chalk 
line and cut along it with one sweeping 
cut. Remove the cut piece and wipe 
the curved area free of paste. 

When you hang the next piece, cut 
from the edge of the first length to 
the chalk line on the other sidé of the 
paper. Continue in this fashion, hang- 
ing and cutting a piece at a time. 








1 When you wal/paper to a pipe 
in an awkward corner, fold 
back the paper and indent it with the 
scissors where it meets the brackets 


1 6 When you have cut foreach 
bracket, push the paper behind 

the pipe with closed scissors so that 

the paper slips over each bracket 


Wall radiators 

The easiest way to paper’ behind 
radiators is to take them off or swivel 
them on to the floor. But before you 
do this, make sure you know how to 
shut the system off and bleed air 
blockages which might occur after- 
wards (see pages 284 to 288). 

If the radiator cannot be moved, you 
need to make a simple tool to help 
get behind it and smooth the paper 
down flat. ) 

A flat piece of wood about 500mm 
long is suitable for the job, though 
you should wrap a piece of rag around 
it to avoid tearing the paper. A wire 
coat hanger.is another possibility: 
straighten the hook out to act as a 
handle and then wrap a piece of soft 
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1 Cut down to the mark, then 
make an upward and 

downward angle cut from a point 

about 15mm before the initial mark 





1 Snip the paper behind the 

bracket so that it /ies flat to the 
wall, then cut off the waste bits with 
a handyman’s knife 


fabric around the cross bar. 

To hang a length of wallpaper be- 
hind a radiator start by pasting half 
the length and hanging from the wall 
in the normal way. Take the free 
bottom half, fold it back on itself 
face side to face side, and slide it 
behind the radiator. Adjust the fold 
to coincide with the tops of any 
brackets, crease the paper then mark 
the bracket positions in pencil. 

Make vertical cuts from the bottom 
of the length up to the marks, fold the 
paper back against the wall and paste. 

Finally, slip the pasted length down 
behind the radiator so that the brack- 
ets run in the slits you have just made. 
Smooth the paper as thoroughly as 
you can with the special tool. 
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Home designer 


Whether you have a town or country house, a 
room or a flat, you can create anything from a 
country farmhouse mood to a modern or classic 
look for your home simply by choosing the right 
kind of furnishings and accessories 


The most important thing in decora- 
ting your home is that the end result 
should be both pleasing and comfort- 
able for you and your family. For this 
reason, it is helpful at an early stage 
to think about the furnishing styles 
you find most appealing—you then 
have a good idea what to aim for. > 
Of course you may not want to 
follow the same style or mood for 
every room in the house. And you 
may not want to stick rigidly to one 
style within a room: there are plenty 
of attractive rooms which feature bits 
and pieces taken from all of them. 


The modern look 

In general terms, the modern look is 
clean and uncluttered with simple 
lines and minimum use of pattern— 
though you can often use textures to 
great effect. 

It is ideally suited to modern houses 
and fits particularly well into blocks 
of flats with low ceilings and small 
rooms. But a modern look need not 
appear out of place in an older house, 
providing you choose larger types of 
modern furniture which are not dwarf- 
ed by high ceilings or large rooms. 

As in architecture, modern-look 


furnishing is linked closely with 


function: everything in a room is there 
because it is necessary and works well 
towards fulfilling a specific purpose. 

Make a start with colour. Neutral 
colours suit the modern look, so walls 
and ceilings should be white, off- 
white, beige or grey. Team these with 
white, dark brown or black wood- 
work for a subdued look; or enliven 
them with splashes of bright, bold 
colours like scarlet, lime, emerald, sky 
blue, yellow or purple. 

Materials for the modern look can 
be man-made (plastics of all kinds, 
glass, chromed metal) or natural 
(leather, wood, cotton, linen, wool) 
but must be well suited to their 
function in the room and never pre- 
tend to be what they are not. The 
thinking behind the modern look does 
not favour fakes, and believes that the 
materials should most definitely ‘speak 
for themselves’. 

Geometric patterns such as stripes 
and large zig-zags fit well into this 
style, whether for wallpaper, curtain 
material or chair covers. Textures add 
a lot too: try contrasting the smooth- 


Below: Contrasting textures and 
natural co/ours combine with stream- 
lined furniture for a modern look 








Above: Simp/e /ines and tasteful 
accessories give a timeless classic 
look with an accent on elegance 


ness of a glass-topped table with a 
plain brick wall, or the shininess of 
chrome against the rough texture of a 
wool carpet. 

Furniture for the modern look links 
simple shapes directly to function: 
shapes and sizes are often pared down 
to eliminate the bulk which looks so 
out of place in smaller modern rooms. 
Hard, framed chairs have rectangular 
or boxy shapes and sofas are slim and 
streamlined, often with exposed frames 
in wood or chromed metal. 

Foam furniture, covered in bright, 
bold material, is fast gaining in popu- 
larity and much of it is convertible: 
for example a chair or sofa into a bed. 

Dining and occasional tables have 
frames of wood or chromed metal 
combined with a glass or thickly 


» varnished top. Some of the more 


ingenious table and chair sets stack 
or fold away to save space. 








Storage furniture in the modern 
mood aims to give a built-in look with 
floor-to-ceiling units in sizes carefully 
planned to fill as nearly as possible 
almost any length of wall or recess. 
Furniture fronts are flat and un- 
obtrusive with no legs, to eliminate 
dust traps and make cleaning easier. 

The modern look in floorcoverings 
favours those which are practical and 
easy to clean: choose plain colours 
and textures in medium shades rather 
than ornate patterns. For example, 
cord carpeting in a paler shade of 
brown would fit in well in a low-budget 
modern scheme—with perhaps vinyl 
tiles in a plain colour for the kitchen 
and bathroom. 

Because the modern look depends a 
great deal on air and natural light, 
you should make the most of any large 
windows—especially those with a 
good view. Roller blinds, Venetian 
blinds and vertical louvres all make 
ideal window dressings. Use them on 
their own or combined with curtains 
on a simple, no-pelmet track. Mater- 
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ials should be natural—cotton and 
wool in plain colours or cotton 
printed with a strong geometric pat- 
tern in bold colours. 

Good lighting by night is essential: 
make full use of modern spots, on 
stands or tracks, dimmer switches and 
angle-poised lamps. Where lampshades 
are needed, stick to the most up-to- 
date designs. 

Accessories can be underplayed—a 
few modern prints in aluminium 
frames, a single piece of sculpture, 
plants, a simple flower arrangement. 
Modern stainless steel and glass looks 
good for table settings. 


Antique style 

This style has little room for aggres- 
sively modern materials like plastic 
and chrome. But it can _ tolerate 
skilful imitations like wood- or 
leather-look plastics, acrylic velvets 
such as Dralon, and vinyl wallcover- 
ings which imitate flocks, brocades or 
printed silks. When choosing the 
older-style materials which give a 
genuinely antique ‘feel’ to a room, 
look for darker woods (stained oak, 


mahogany, rosewood), gilt, crystal, 
brass, brocade and velvets. 
When choosing colour schemes, 


bear in mind that you need to show off 
furniture and accessories at their best. 
Neutral colours can do this but so 
too can old gold, moss green: and 
crimson. A glint of gold from gilt or 
brass fits in well, especially when 
combined with white paintwork. As 
long as they have a traditional basis, 
you can use patterns on walls, floors 
and upholstery—but do not let them 
become too overbearing. 

Furniture for the antique style can 
be genuinely antique or reproduction, 
but should be in one of the darker 
woods and not too rustic. Contrast 
plain wood pieces with richly uphol- 


stered chairs and sofas in traditional 


style patterns. 

Whereas the modern look favours 
built-ins, the antique style calls for 
more separated furniture. But beware 
of creating too bitty an effect. And 
remember that you will be letting 
yourself in for a lot more dusting and 
polishing than usual. 

Flooring should, where possible, be 
soft and comfortable. Ideal choices for 
a living room would be a plain Wilton 
carpet with velvet pile, or a smooth- 
textured but richly-patterned Axmin- 
ster. On the other hand, window 
dressings can be as involved as you 
like: use pelmets or swags and tails 
with curtains in rich, lustrous fabrics 
such as velvet, brocade or silky rayon. 
Elaborately looped-back curtains 
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can also look most effective. 

Alternatively, hang the curtains 
from old-fashioned heavy wood or 
brass poles using traditional brass 
rings. Co-ordinating the trimmings 
with those on upholstery and lamp- 
shades always works well. 

Keep lighting subdued and soft: opt 
for wall lights and table or standard 
lamps with large shades rather than 
harsh, overhead lights. 

The antique style can take plenty of 
accessories and mirrors, as long as 
none of them are too starkly modern. 
Traditional pictures and prints in 
ornate frames- look good; so too do 
shelves and cabinets filled with your 
favourite china or procelain figures. 

Look for a focal point—ideally an 
ornate fireplace—on which to concen- 
trate clocks, ornaments and shining 
brass fire implements. Table settings 
benefit from traditional silver, cut 
elass and bronze or silver cutlery and 
you can really go to town with lace 
or damask cloths, napkins, candles 
and flower arrangements. 





Above: A combination of dark wood 
and brass can give even a small 
room an antique flavour 


A classic style 

The classic style of furnishing varies 
widely according to taste but all 
schemes have one thing in common: 
the furniture and decorations have 
been chosen with utmost care so that 
they will not date. 

Most materials are acceptable as 
long as they fit in with the aim of an 
ultimately elegant effect, but modern 
patterns are to be avoided—they date 
too quickly. Aim instead for patterns 
which have stood the test of time, 
such as imitation or genuine oriental 
rugs and Florentine tapestries, used 
sparingly on cushions and upholstery. 

Choose mainly neutral colours, add- 
ing either white or muted tones of 
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brighter colours for paintwork and 
details. You can use borders or panels 
to add interest to floors and ceilings, 
but make sure that you keep to the 
overall effect of elegance and sophisti- 
cation desired for this mood. 

Furniture for the classic style is in 
comfortable, basic shapes; the up- 
holstered kind features straight sides 
and low, slightly sloping backs. In a 
classic living room, you could group 
a pair of two-seater settees on either 


Above: A country style calls for 
natural materials and fresh co/ours 
for charm and informality 


side of the fireplace then add two 
chairs in a contrasting covering. 

Classic furnishing often mixes furni- 
ture from different periods which ‘go’ 
together because they are excellent 
examples of the best of their time. So, 
you could match up a classic modern 
dining chair in chrome and leather 
with a richly polished but rustic 
dining table. 

Floorcoverings here are of a high 
quality, so that they continue to look 
smart despite continual wear. Plain or 
textured pure wool carpets, wood 
blocks, and high quality vinyl or 
ceramic tiles are all good examples. 

Window treatments are restrained 
and elegant. Loose-weave sheers pro- 
vide daytime privacy and you can 
team them with heavy curtains to pull 
across at night. Braid borders, pinch- 
pleat headings and no-pelmet tracks 
are all part of the look. For a plainer 
dressing, try softly-pleated Roman 
blinds in fairly subdued fabrics. 
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As with the antique style, lighting 
must be soft and unobtrusive. Plain 
table lamps with classic shapes for 
both base and shade fit in well, as do 
the extended type of pendant lights 
over dining tables. 

Keep accessories to a minimum, to 
avoid spoiling the effect of studied 
elegance: a few good pictures—old and 
modern—in simple frames, a row of 
leather-bound books, a simple flower 
arrangement. Table settings should be 


Right: Plain colours, bold geometric 
patterns and practical, unfussy styles 
emphasize the masculine mood 


on the plain side—silver or stainless 
steel cutlery and plain, banded china. 


The country farmhouse 

This popular, informal style now 
flourishes in every town as well as 
remaining first choice for cottages and 
weekend retreats. 

Natural materials, simply treated, 
are the basis for the country look. 
Pale woods like pine, birch or beech 
are a good choice and remember that 
you can use them for walls and work- 
tops as well as furniture. 

Colours are fresh and unsophisticat- 
ed to follow through the natural look. 
An overall background of plain white 
or buttermilk for walls looks ideal 
teamed with neutral, natural tones for 
the floors. 

Use pattern to add character and 
charm with curtains, bedspreads, 
chaircovers, and other fabric acces- 
sories. Bright ginghams and most of 
the traditional chintzy florals fit in 





well but perhaps the most successful 
look comes from patchwork. . 
Much of the appeal of a country 
room lies in its informal appearance 
and well-used furnishings. And since 
nothing need match exactly in this 
style you can build up your furniture 
collection piece by piece. Old dressers, 
rockers, plain wooden chairs and sub- 
stantial farmhouse tables are all good 
buys and you can still find them at 
auctions and second-hand or junk 


. Shops for a reasonable price. An old 
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fashioned bedstead, whether wooden 
or brass, with head and foot boards 
will give the bedroom a very definite 
country flavour. | 

Keep floorings simple and unsophis- 
ticated. An inexpensive treatment for 
wooden boards is to sand and seal 
them. Even the darkest of old stains 
can usually be removed to leave a 
lovely golden honey colour totally 
in keeping with the natural tones of 
the country style. Add brightly colour- 
ed rugs for interest—oriental, Scan- 
dinavian ryas, Indian dhurries or 
make your own rag rugs from odd 
pieces of fabric. 

Window treatments should be fresh 
and pretty—full, sill-length curtains 
with a frilly matching valance and per- 
haps a lacy centre curtain if the room 
is overlooked. If you prefer blinds, 
choose split cane or a floral fabric 
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finished with scallops along the bottom 
edge of the material. 

Keep lighting in tune with the gen- 
eral mood by using old-style fittings in 
brass, china and glass. And remember 
nothing can beat the natural light and 
atmosphere from a blazing coal fire. 

Choosing accessories is one of the 
best parts of creating a country mood. 
You can have great fun scouring the 
junk shops and market stalls for 
pretty pieces of flowery china, bits of 
brass, copper and coloured glass. 

The country kitchen has lots of 
kitchen utensils and equipment on 
show for added atmosphere and con- 
venience. Shelves loaded with pots and 
pans, pegs for ladles and sieves and 
homely earthenware jugs. 

Tableware should be casual and 
appealing with rush mats, chunky 
glass and pretty chinaware. The frag- 
rance of freshly cut flowers cannot 
help but add to the country flavour 
and a herb garden on the window sill 
will look pretty and give you a ready 
supply of fresh food flavourings. 


The masculine mood 
The masculine mood is practical and 
substantial, owing a little to each of 
the modern and classic styles. 

The mood favours large areas of 
bold, plain colours which are fairly 
dark in tone: navy blues, fir greens 
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or peat browns in plain emulsions. 
You could also choose fabric wall- 
coverings such as hessians; or felt or 
wood for a warmer, textured effect. 
Most materials fit this style, pro- 
viding they are used for unfussy, 
practical designs which adequately 
fulfill their function. Leather is partic- 


ularly suitable for upholstery but 
pattern is virtually non-existent— 
except, perhaps, for small check, 


herringbone weave or a ticking-type 
stripe. Texture comes instead from 
things like twist pile carpets or rough 
weave curtains. | 

Look for the large, solid types of 
furniture without fussy trimmings. 
Spindly legs and delicate chair arms 
are definitely out of place. Well de- 
signed wall units are very much at 
home in this style and can house 
stereo and video equipment and per- 
haps some simple sculptures. 

Floorings should be plain, practical 
and easy to clean. As well as textured 
carpets in plain colours, other possi- 
bilities include cork or vinyl tiles, 
wood block or strips or even plain 
ceramic tiles laid in an_ unusual 
hexagon design. 

Virtually any kind of blind—as long 
as it is not flowery—is ideal for a 
clean and uncluttered window dres- 
sing. A plain roller blind with castel- 
lated trim would look good. Otherwise 
use plain, well-textured curtains made 
with deep headings and hung without 
a pelmet. For moody, dramatic lighting 
use dimmers, spots and downlighters. 


The feminine style 

Almost the direct -opposite of the 
masculine mood, the feminine style 
uses plenty of patterns, frills and 
delicate fabrics. 

Colours on the whole are light, if 
not pastel, with pinks and mauves 
leading the field. These are followed 
by varying hues of greens, yellows and 


Above: Co-ordinating colours and 
accessories form the basis of a 
feminine look 


blues. The idea is to use plenty of 
colour rather than neutrals. 

There is more emphasis on pattern 
than texture here and this is where 
the pretty co-ordinated ranges of 
fabrics and papers can really be used 
to advantage to pile pattern on pattern 
with great success. But keep back- 
grounds either pale or white otherwise 
you will achieve a dramatic, rather 
than feminine, effect. 

Pale wood or pine furniture fits best 
into this mood although dark, glossy 
wood can also suit as long as the style 
is not too heavy. You can adapt some 
heavy wooden furniture to suit the 
feminine mood simply by painting it. 
An old chest of drawers, for instance, 
can be stripped down and _ painted 
white or a colour to match the room. 

Alternatively, fabric accessories will 
dress up furniture for a more feminine 
effect—a frilly curtain around the 
dressing table and stool for example, 
or drapes in place of the bedhead. 

Floorings should be soft and luxuri- 
ous in pale colours: a long, shaggy or 
silky textured nylon carpet fits the 
bill exactly. 

Windows can be all frills and bows: 
lightweight printed cottons or filmy 
voiles looped with ribbon tie-backs and 
covered at the top with a gathered 
valance. Provide daytime privacy with 
lace or sheers’ or halfway café curtains 
with scalloped tops hung from a nar- 
row brass or painted rod. And use 
wall or table lamps to provide soft, 
flattering lighting rather than harsh 
overhead fittings. 

Continue the soft feminine look by 
using matching or co-ordinating fab- 
rics for accessories such as tablecloths, 
frilled lampshades, wastepaper bins, 
tissue boxes, even picture frames. 
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Wall clocks trom plates 


You can change the whole character 
of a room by the accessories you 
choose, but finding the right acces- 
sories to suit a particular mood can bea 
problem. As the pictures show, this 
easy-to-make clock design allows you 
to pick any style you want—simply by 
changing the face and hands. 

The face is what really gives a clock 
its character. Just choose a plate 
which has the style you want and use 
this as the basis for your clock. Drill a 
hole in the centre using a special glass 
drill as shown so you can mount a 
clock movement. This is an inexpen- 
sive battery-powered mechanism 
which you can obtain from electronics 
supply shops. You will normally find a 
choice of hands, and you should pick 
some which complement the design 
on the plate. Alternatively, you could 
even cut your own design from thin 
metal sheet. 

To finish the face add numerals in a 
Suitable style. The easiest way is to 
use rub-down- or _ self-adhesive 
numerals, but you could also paint on 
your own. Assemble the face and the 
movement, and add a deep rim inside 
the original plate rim to conceal the 
movement. Fit a domed head screw 
into the wall to mount the bracket on 
the back of the movement. 
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If you are skillful at paiuting, you 

cau paiut uumerals outo tle plate 
with evawmel. Au easier alternative 
isto use rub-dowu lettering 





You can disguise the mechauism by fitinga sheets as shown. Choose 

collar to the back of the plate. Make aring a style of uumeral which 

from plastic or stiff card aud give it uside suits the plate you are oo 
the rim ou the back of the plate. You | using. Take care fo 

sould make the ring to the same depth position the characters 

as the clock wechauism (usually accurately 


about 30mm). Use epoxy adhesive 


33mm No.8 domed head screw screwed 
iuto wall. Leave the head projecting by 


Battery-operated Sum so that the bracket can be 


clock mechanism Saar over if 


a 


Choose hauds to suit the 
late you are using and 
fit thew according to 
auy instructions 
supplied with the 
clock mechanism 
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This bracket fits betweeu 
the clock wechauism aud the 
plate aud provides a lauding 
hook 


Base the face ou a dinuer He 
plate (approximately 265mm 
diaweter ) 


Mark out seqwmeuts at 30° aap rmaty 

intervals to position the - Sa 
vumerals. You cau do this : 
with a protractor or by 
dividing the circumfereuce 
iuto |I2 equal parts 


To drill the ceutral ole, use a 
spearpoint glass drill ata low 
drillug speed Drilliug will be 
easier if you score the glaze 
witha glass cutter first. bo 
uot apply wuch pressure, buf 
let the drill find tts own way. 
Keep the point well lubricated 
as showu 
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Drill a lOmm hole at the exact light machine oil ring of plasticine 


ceutre of the plate _ 
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Wet and dry rot can seriously weaken 
the structural stability of a house and 
may drastically reduce its value. Our 
first feature on the subject deals with 
general causes and cures—a basis for 
further articles on specific problem 
areas around the home. 

Most houses have roof frames, 
floors, doors, window frames and 
skirtings made of timber. So it is vital 
to identify signs of decay and deal 
with them as quickly and thoroughly 
as possible. Early detection and cure 
becomes even more important when 
the house is built entirely from timber. 

Wet rot, which often attacks win- 
dow and door frames as condensation 
drips down the glass, is relatively easy 
to spot and treat. But dry rot is more 
insidious: it may start undetected in 
the roof or beneath the floor then 
spread from here throughout the 
entire house. 

By far the best way to deal with 
these attacks is to get some idea of 
the nature of the various types of rot. 
As with most things, once you know 
how they work, they become much 
easier to stop. 
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Dealing with dry rot 





@ Wet and dry rot @ The life cycle of the dry 
rot fungus @ Guarding against rot attacks ® 
How to identify dry rot fungus @ Treating dry 
rot infestation @ Detecting wet rot @® How to 
deal with attacks of wet rot 


Above: The fruiting body of the dry 
rot fungus. The floorboards have 
been destroyed by the rot attack 


Dry rot 

Dry rot is caused by a fungus (Serpula 
lacrymans) which sends out small, 
root-like threads, called rizomorphs. 
The rizomorphs can penetrate through 
mortar, over pipes and masonry and 
into timber where the fungus lives on 
moisture within the structure of the 
grain. Timber attacked by the fungus 
becomes dry and brittle—hence the 
name ‘dry rot’. 

The ideal conditions for growth of 
the fungus are warm, damp, badly 
ventilated areas such as hollow floors, 
cellars and the gaps behind skirtings. 
In such conditions the growth can 
easily spread at an alarming rate. 
Whole houses have been known to 
become infected throughout in as little 
as three months. 

Because dry rot is extremely infect- 
lous, it is difficult to isolate. A 
mature dry rot fungus produces a flat 
pancake-shaped fruiting body, called 
a sporophore, which emits millions of 
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tiny rust-red spores (fig. A). These 
spores are carried through the air, 
spreading the decay if they land on 
further damp wood. Even if the 
affected wood is removed, residual 
fungal strands may continue growing 
and eventually infect sound timber. 

The treatment for dry rot differs 
considerably from that for wet rot. If 
dry rot is mistaken for, and treated as, 
wet rot, some of the affected area will 
be missed and the spores will be able 
to carry on their destructive work 
until detected at some future date. 
Eradication will then be a much more 
costly exercise. 

With dry rot, an advanced attack 
produces a distinctive mushroom smell 
and the surface of badly affected 
timber is covered by matted fungal 
strands—the mycelium—in a thin, 
web-like sheet (fig E). This web, which 
grows rapidly in humid conditions, is 
greyish white with lilac tinges and 
resembles cotton wool. It develops 
bright yellow patches where it comes 
into contact with drier air or is exposed 
to light. 

Unlike wet rot, which grows only 
on damp timber, dry rot carries its 
own water enabling it to travel unseen 
through the middle of timbers, 
through, behind and under brickwork, 
plaster and concrete. When the fungus 
is growing in particularly damp con- 
ditions, it forms globules of water like 
tear drops on its surface. 

Deep cracks in the wood break the 
timber up into cubes. It becomes 
darker in colour, loses its character- 
istic resinous smell and eventually 
breaks into powder when _ rubbed 
between the fingers. 


Wet rot 

Wet rot is a general name for the 
damage caused by any of several fungi, 
the most common of which are Conio- 
phora cerebella and Fibroporia vail- 
lanti. These fungi require more moist- 
ure than dry rot fungus and develop 
where timber is in direct contact with 
wet or damp surroundings. Exterior 
joinery, where the paint film has 
cracked allowing water to penetrate, 


is a typical starting point for wet rot. 


The remaining paint film prevents any 
water drying out by evaporation, so 
the wood swells, joints open and wet 
rot spores enter the cracks. 

To detect the first signs of wet rot, 
inspect any cracked paint on window 
sills or door frames. A thin veneer of 
surface wood may conceal a soft, dark 


Life cycle of the dry rot fungus 
(Serpula lacrymans). 


(a) Millions of tiny rust-red spores 
are emitted by the fruiting body of 
the developed fungus. These spores 
are transported through the air and 
some inevitably land on damp wood. 
(b) When the spores have settled, 
they begin to develop thin tubes 
called rizomorphs. (c) The 
rizomorphs spread over the surface of 
the wood, feeding on moisture. (d) 
The wood begins to dry out and 
break into deep, cube-shaped 
cracks. (e) Eventually the rizomorphs 
form themselves into a web-like 
sheet called a mycelium. (f) A flat 
pancake-shaped fruiting body, 

called a sporophore, grows on the 
surface of the mycelium and begins 
to emit fresh spores 
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mass of rotted wood dust beneath. 
The fungal strands of wet rot fungus 
are thinner than those of dry rot and 
are dark brown in colour. When 
growing over wood, these strands 
often develop a fern-like shape. 


Treating dry rot 

Because of improvements in building 
techniques and the almost universal 
requirements that all new buildings 
should have a damp-proof course, dry 
rot is seldom seen in houses in the 
UK built after 1945. But because there 
is no absolute guarantee against dry 
rot infestation, it is essential to check 
all possible sources of damp regularly. 
If the house has been flooded, or 
timbers have .been soaked by burst 
pipes, be sure to check that the wood 
has thoroughly dried out—especially 
in concealed corners and against walls. 

If you are unlucky enough to find 
signs of dry rot in your home, the 
source of the damp causing the infest- 
ation must be corrected before the rot 
can be eradicated. Check for faulty 
plumbing, defective damproof courses 
(see pages 289-293), broken or over- 
flowing guttering and broken roof 
tiles, slates and flashings. 

Bad ventilation will accelerate the 
progress of dry rot throughout the 
house so, you should check airbricks 
as well, replacing any that are broken 
and clearing blocked ones. 

Once the source of the damp has 
been located and rectified, make a 
systematic investigation inside the 
house. Look for signs of surface 


buckling in all wood and raise floor- 
boards to check the condition of joists 
and wall plates. Also, look in cup- 
boards and in roof space, where rain 





When replacing floorboards that 
have rotted, coat the ends of the 
timbers with bituminous paint to 
protect them from further attack 
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If the rooting of a house is neglected 
the structural timbers can become 
damp thus providing ideal conditions 
for dry rot growth 





When checking for dry rot, lift 
floorboards to examine the condition 
of the joists. Here a sporophore is on 
the underside of a floorboard 


may have been leaking in steadily for 
some time. _ 

Wherever there is evidence of an 
attack, consider that point as being 
the centre of a circle with a radius of 
about lm and make a close examina- 
tion in every direction within this 
area. Wherever continued evidence of 
decay is found, extend the circle until 
the limits of the dry rot growth are 
established and encircled. 

Treatment of affected timber must 
be drastic and thorough. Rotted wood 
should be cut out well beyond the last 
visible sign of decay and then burned 
to avoid spreading infection. 

Cut away all timber in the affected 
area lm beyond the last point of 
decay, but make sure that this will 
not weaken the building’s structure. 
If the area of damage is large and 
there is a risk of’ weakening the 
structure by removing the required 








amount of wood, call in expert help. 
When all the affected timber has been 
removed, apply two liberal coats of 
fungicide to all wood within 1.5m of 
the area of decay. 

When you replace wood which has 
been removed, use only dry, well- 
seasoned timber and give it two coats 
of fungicide on all surfaces. Steep any 
sawn ends into the fluid for five 
minutes to make sure the fungicide 
soaks well into the end grain. Also, 
treat any new joints or holes drilled 
in the timber. If you are replacing a 
rotten floor joist, give the new timber 
further protection by coating its ends 
with bituminous paint before re- 
setting it into the wall. 


Treating walls and plaster 
Where plaster is within 1m of a dam- 





The space below a wooden 
staircase is often badly ventilated and 
warm, and therefore particularly prone 


to dry rot attack 





Here the rot infestation has spread 
from its original site beneath the 
floor and is attacking the skirting 
boards above 





In this partition wall there is a gap 

between the facing panels but Iittle 
ventilation. The fungal strands have 
formed themselves into a mycelium 





Damage by wet rot. The paint film of 
the piece of timber has cracked, thus 
allowing water to penetrate and wet 

rot spores to enter 


aged area, or where fungal strands are 
growing over plaster, hack away the 
plaster with a hammer and bolster and 
rub down all brickwork and _sur- 
rounding timbers and pipes with a 
stiff wire brush. Collect the plaster 
dust with a vacuum cleaner, remove it 
from the house and spray it with a 
fungicide to prevent the spread of 
infection. Returning to the affected 
area, apply two coats of fungicide to 
all the surfaces you have brushed 
clean of dust. 

Allow the wall to dry out thoroughly 
before making good the plaster (see 
pages 156-159) or redecorating. When 
you come to re-plaster an area, apply 
a floating coat of zinc oxychloride 
plaster, about 6mm thick, to inhibit 
future fungal growth. Areas which 
only need repainting should be treated 
with two coats of zinc oxychloride 
paint before hand. 


A fruiting body growing on the 
surface of brickwork. The remedy 
here is to pour dry rot fluid into 
holes drilled in the surface 


The end grain of this piece of wood 
clearly shows evidence of decay 
due to wet rot. The timber has 
swollen and the grain has cracked 


If masonry is affected, drill a series 
of 10mm _ holes, 150mm deep and 
sloping downwards at an angle of 45 , 
at 225mm intervals across the contam- 
inated area. Pour dry rot fluid through 
a funnel into the holes to irrigate the 
area. The amount of fluid you need 
varies according to the brickwork or 
stone, but for an ordinary fletton 
(common brick) wall you should allow 
about 50 litres per m?. If the masonry 
is particularly badly affected, call in 
expert help. 


Treating wet rot 
Outbreaks of wet rot are much more 
frequent than those of dry rot but are 
seldom as difficult to treat. The fungus 
stays around the original site of damp 
wood in which it germinated, making 
it easier to isolate. 

The treatment itself is less drastic 
than that required for dry rot. If the 
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A sporophore can grow on masonry 
and brickwork as wellas on wood. 
From here the decay can spread to 
structuraltimbers 


cause of dampness is rectified and the 
timber is allowed to dry out, there 
should be no further growth. There- 
fore, it is necessary only to cut out 
affected wood which has been serious- 
ly weakened by the rot. 

However, it is essential to make 
sure that timbers around affected areas 
are treated with fungicide. As the 
timber dries out the moisture content 
falls until conditions are just right for 
dry rot to occur. 

To check the extent of damage in 
decaying wood, prod all timbers in the 
affected area with a strong, pointed 
tool such as a bradawl. If the bradawl 
sinks right into the wood, it means 
that the sub-surface of the timber has 
broken down and the affected wood 
must be replaced. 

Cut out and burn all timber that 
has suffered breakdown and remove all 
dust, dirt and debris. Select thorough- 
ly dry, well-seasoned timber for re- 


placement, cut it to size and treat it 


as for dry rot. Also treat the surfaces 
of adjacent timbers and brick, block 
and concrete areas with fungicide 
before installing the replacement 
wood section. 

With door and window frames and 
sills, be sure to paint all surfaces and 
to inspect the paintwork regularly to 
prevent further outbreaks of rot. 


Expert help 

Detecting rot—especially dry rot— 
is often a job best left to specialist 
firms, many of whom offer a free 


surveying service. Bear in mind too 
that if specialists carry out the 
work, they will give you a guaran- 
tee—a positive benefit when you 
come to sell your home. 
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Build this aquarium for your collection of tropi- 
cal fish. The neat design incorporates a plinth 
with a service compartment for all the wiring 


and tank fittings 


Keeping tropical fish is an absorbing 
hobby, for which a good aquarium is 
an essential piece of equipment. 

This tank design is fairly conven- 
tional, but it has the unusual feature 
of a pipe running through it to carry 
all the services, such as the wiring for 
the lights, piping for a power filter if 
this is used, and air-pump supply lines. 
This allows all the services to be 
housed neatly out of the way inside 
the service compartment in the plinth. 

Before you start work, you should 
consider the weight of such a large 
aquarium when filled with water, 
which is very heavy. In this case, the 
weight is around 500kg, which is a 
considerable amount to concentrate on 
a small area of the floor. On a solid 
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floor, this poses no problem, but on a 
suspended wooden floor, particularly 
if this has shown signs of weakness, 
it may be advisable to ask the advice 
of a surveyor or architect. 

Making the aquarium involves 
working in several different: materials, 
but all the techniques are quite 
simple. It is advisable to make the 
tank first, as you can then adjust the 
plinth to take account of any small 
variations in the size. Make the tank 
from 10mm float glass. You can buy 
this new, but glass is expensive, and a 
cheaper source is old shop window 
glass. Cut out sections using a glass 
cutter in the dimensions given, in- 
cluding the hole for the pipe which is 
cut in the base. Assemble the tank 
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with silicone sealer (which you can 
get from aquarists suppliers) following 
the sequence on page 501. Mark out 
the base and the insulating sheet using 
the tank itself as a template. 

Both the plinth and the hood are 
made by panelling over a timber frame- 
work using plywood. Note that you 
should use exterior grade ply, as this 
is resistant to any damp or conden- 
sation. Check that the frame is square 
as you go, and check the measure- 
ments against the tank to be sure that 
everything will fit correctly. The 
insulating sheet will absorb small 
variations in evenness, but it is not 
designed to cope with a very large 
discrepancy. When the frame is com- 
plete, fit all the panelling in place by 
pinning and gluing, fitting the hori- 
zontal panels first. The service com- 
partment has a lift-off hatch to provide 
access to the systems and the wiring. 

Finish the whole surface to protect 
it. The cheapest finish is to use gloss 
paint, but as an alternative, you can 
use decorative laminate cut to fit 
each panel. 

You can now fit the tank into the 
base, but check for leaks first and 
patch them with more silicone sealer. 
Seal around the plywood valance 
with a little silicone caulk to prevent 
condensation from running down the 
glass and into the plinth. 

This pipe provides a tunnel through 
the tank into the service compartment. 
Fit a lift-off acrylic panel over the end 
of the pipe. Fit a sliding door channel 
over this, and a second sliding acrylic 
panel to provide access to the tank. 
Do not use glass, as you will have to 
bend this panel to fit it in the channel. 

Make the hood frame and panel it 
as for the plinth. Fit two sliding 
panels to provide access: Note that 
several draught excluder strips are 
fitted to these panels and to the hood 
frame to minimize condensation. 
Finish the hood as for the plinth. You 
should line the sliding panels to reflect 
light, but if the tank is used for marine 
fishkeeping, do not use aluminium, as 
this reacts with salt to produce a 
toxic compound. 

Finally, fit lights, pump and filter. 
In Australia, this work must be done 
by a qualified electrician. An aqua- 
rists supplier will be able to advise 
you on suitable air pumps and power 
filters. Fit these in the service compart- 
ment, lead the pipework up through 
the service pipe and over the top into 
the water. 



















The plinth shown opposite is designed 
to look stylish, support the tank and 
contain the services. But there are 
many other ways of building a support. 
Three ideas are shown here. 

The low-level stand shown above 
is a sturdy design and useful where 
the tank stands above floor level. 

The plinth on the right is similar to 
the basic design, but here it is used for 
storage. 

Finally, you can make a brick plinth 
and planter combined. In this type of 
design, you must provide additional 
support under the tank base. 
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Alternative plinth designs 
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The tank hood coutains the lights aud 


WW k | | has two Sliding panels for access 
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The top of the tauk las 
a sliding acrylic pane! 
To provide access 


A \lOwm outside 
diameter plastic 
pipe ruus 
though the tauk 
from the service 
Compartment 
elow to house 
the wiriua for 
the lights, 
piping for a 
power filter if 
this 1S used, 
aud supply 
tubing fromau 
alr pump. 
The base of the 
tauk basa | 
hole cut to fit 
the pipe, use 
this asa basis 
for marking out 
the polystyreue 
aud plywood 
base sheets 


610 


25mm expauded 
bolysfyreue 
Sheef 


I2vaw plywood 
(exterior WARP 
grade) glued aud 
screwed To frame 


4oo 


Silicone sealer will 
preveut coudeusation 
trickling between the 


Fit levellin fAauk evud aud the © 


Feet or glides 
to each 

corner oe 

Base panelling is 

exteuded by loomm 

to form a support 

for the tank 






Fit a Soomm leugth 


Of 75x25 ww planed all . H : 

rouud fo provide support The 25mm expauded polystyrene 

for mouuting plugs, sheet insulates the tank from the 

support hodks, ‘etc. effects of vibration or heat loss 
BLS aud couuters small irreqularities 
iM the base 


Vertical supports. frow 


7S3*%75 ww planed all round All beeceudk 
orizoutal frame members 
poriweed from 75x25mm plaued all round softwood 
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Project 


All joiuts betweeu the frame members 

are made iu the same way. Cut ; 
69x23wmm rebates in the leas Fit these interior pavels after 
to accept the cross mewbers, the base pauel but before the 
aud alve and screw thew in place outside panels 

Using PVA woodworking adhesive 

aud 50mm No. & (4:2 ww) 

couutersvuuk Woodscrews 











Haudle from 
lualf-rovud 
mov\diug 











~ Fit the base panel 


CLtLIL LAL LE LLL 


glviug to the frame 





first by screwing Aud 


ee interior pauel C 
tiliug (optional) : 


The service compartmeut Maauetic - > 
has a lift-off Yatch held ees sayeem ~ ony bane) es 
1“ po cera four : RETAILER AEE IEEE SRE OT 
Wadauetic catches = g 
3 Pin aud g\ve the Bmw plywood <—_____ Say 
panels ou the support frame Sener | -IB— 
Cutting the pavelling All pauels with the exceptiou of the base | ue 
are from & mw plywood. Tue base pauel ka. 
is from |I2 mm plywood ave 4 
eu 
frame panel 


Service hatch AbO Frout aud back pauel (2 No.) 
(1 No. | | 


Eud pawvel (1 No. 
= pauel (1 No.) 


Base pavel (1 No) 





Strikiug plates > 
for madvetic es 
catches 


. 


er 
3)2 | 
“ina 
| 1 a <2 OU ie This area cau be 
ee eee tiled if desired 
1200 


luterior panels 
(2 No.) 
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Project 


Piu and glue the plywood 
pavels to the frame 


Sliding pauels from 6mm 
exterior grade ply 
size:- 610x41Smm 





Plastic sliding door chaunel 
(see vote belOw on 
Using chawuel) 


465x\40 


You must provide _ 
veutilation oles Drill 465 
three |\Swmw holes at 

Sowmwm ceutres through pavel 
aud frame after pavel has 

beeu fitted 


H59 


Panels from bum 
exterior grade 


ply 


Haudles from half rouud 
wouldiug pimned aud 
glued iu place 


Fit brush pile draught excluder 
Strip beFweeu the’slidin 
Pauels To act Asa light trap 


Line the pavels with alumiuium foil as a reflector 
uuless you are building awmarine tauk when 
alumiviuom wust vot be bsed. Give the foil ou 
with impact adhesive. For marive tauks, paint 
the iuside of the panel with white gloss paiut 


This acrylic sheet rests ou 
SsUpporl frawe. The sliding 
panel slides over it 


540x420 









aud iuto the 


Cut a |lOmm diameter hole 


l40 mm from the eud of 


the pavel 


000 


Hood coustruction 






This hole allows the service 
ipe fo pass through the tauk 





frame 
J 
ply ==) 
aim een /| e 
e 
xcluder strip — ) 
eres LA) 
i 
= = H] 
1 ET 
Stee : a 
| 
S glass 
: veoprene 
draught 
excluder 


Draught excluder 
strip 


i217 x |40 
Clips for 9OO wm fluorescent tube 


Frame from 75x25wmwm plaued 
All round softwood 


Lighting You ueed to fit special fluorescent tube fittings 
witli rubber sealing cups over the tube couuectors 
(obtaluable from aquarists suppliers) DONT use tuugsteu 
Stripliqhts. N.B. Iu. Australia, electrical work must be 


carried out by a licensed electriciau 
ie wings cake ————} 
exteud the 
mains NEUTRAL wires and 
Su ea em U 
PPY ( EARTH through the. oe 
pipe 


Ballast onit for twin tubes (from Aquarists 
Suppliers). Mount this in tne 


Service compartment 


Plastic chawvel glued to tauk with silicone sealer. 
Do vot use alumiuviuem chauuel if tauk is to be 
used for Keeping, \ 
marine fish 


Sliding pavel from 
acrylié sheet 
610x435wmwm 


Cutting the tauk base 


Mark ouftas showu he IZOO 
Details of cuttiu 

out the circle are 

giveu ou page 2i4 150 


460 


service compartment. 


Glue the pipe m place with PVC 
pipe cemeut, theu seal arouud 
with silicone sealer 


WOwmm diameter 







supported ou a sheet of 
expanded polystyreue 


are fitted 


back ou it 


Bring the tapes up to steady 
the back plate in positiou 





Swmootu out sealer 
whic 4as oozed from 
the joiuts.Use a 
teaspoon, or your 
fivuger for the inside, 
starting at the | 
corvers aud workiug 
outwards. Try fo 
get atidy, smooth 
Seal for |lOmm ou 
either side of the 
joiu. Fingerpriuts 
aud swears cau 
be rewoved later 

If there is insufficieut 
sealer fo form this 
seal, apply adot 
here aud there 
aS necessary. 
Treat the outside iu tne sawe way. 
Make sure assembly is square aud close fitting, 
ther apply additioual tape aud leave to dry- about 
au our or two iu a warm veutilated room 


Bring up the tapes to 
steady the side plate 


Rewove auy dried 
sealer from the 
coutact area, apply 
sealer aud bed iu 
the secoud side 
panel. Immediately 
smooth out auy 
ooze outwards fo 
forma seal 





Add extra lengths 
of tape to support the side 


Lay the base ou a level surface 


Attach leugths of heavy duty 
tape (such As carpet tape) to the 
uuderside of the base, read 

to steady the sides wheu they 


Lay a thick fillet of silicoue 
sealer aloua the coutact 
area aud bed the tauk. 


Assembling the Tauk 


Ruua layer of silicoue 
sealer aloug the coutact 
areas ou the back aud 
base aud bed the 
first side piece iu if 


Spread a thiu layer of sealer 
outo the coutact areas of 
the supports aud ease them 
iuto positiou. Use tape or 
clawps as tewporary supports 


~ Project 





Addextra tape ready to support the frout 
pauel. Apply silicone sealer to the joimt aud 
offer up the frout. Tape in place aud smooth 
out the sealer ou inuer aud ovter surfaces 
fo form a seal 






Leave to dry for at least 24 hours before moving. 
iF possible let the silicoue cure for louger. 
Suwooth auy exposed glass edges with an. 
ewery block. Rewove swears of sealer with 
a razor blade. Before Use, rinse the tauk with 
several cuauges of water 


Cutting list 

All sizes are in millimetres. Timber is planed all round (PAR). 

Part Material No. Size 

Tank 

sides 10mm float glass 2 1200 x 600 
ends 10mm float glass 2 600 x 440 
base 10mm float glass 1 1200 x 460 
long braces 10mm float glass 2 1180~x 50 
short brace 10mm float glass ] 440 =x 100 
top panel 6mm acrylic sheet 1 540 x 420 
sliding panel 6mm acrylic sheet 1. 610 x 435 
pipe 110mm (0.d.) PVC pipe 1 720 
Plinth frame 

legs 75mm x 75mm softwood (PAR) 6 400 

rails 75mmx 25mm softwood (PAR) 4 1200 

cross braces 75mm x 25mm softwood (PAR) 6 414 
service support 75mmx 25mm softwood (PAR) 1 300 
Plinth panelling 

top 12mm plywood (exterior WBP) 1 1200 x 460 
insulator 25mm expanded polystyrene + 1200 x 460 
base 12mm plywood (exterior WBP) 1 1200 x 460 
front and back 6mm plywood (exterior WBP) 2 1212 500 
interior 6mm plywood (exterior WBP) 2 460 x 319 
ends 6mm plywood (exterior WBP) 2 500 x 460 
Hood 

side frames 75mm x 25mm softwood (PAR) 2 1159 

end frames 75mm x 25mm softwood (PAR) 2 465 

side panels 6mm plywood (exterior WBP) 2 1217x140 
end panels 6mm plywood (exterior WBP) = 2 465 x 140 
sliding panels 6mm plywood (exterior WBP) 2 610 415 


Lighting: 2 No. 900mm fluorescent tubes, double ballast unit with 
sealed connectors, 6 amp 2-core insulated wire, cable clips, tape 
Miscellaneous: Screws, panel pins, PVA adhesive, silicone sealer, 
draught excluder, plastic sliding door channel, levelling feet,catches 
Finish: Painted; primer, undercoat and topcoat as desired. Laminated : 
laminate to dimensions of panels. Tiles if desired for base compartment. 
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@® Permanently glazed secondary windows ® 


All about double glazing -2 


Using manufactured frames for secondary glaz- 
ing @® Replacement windows and door @ The 
need for a sub-frame @® Comfort, safety and 
security aspects of double-glazing 


With a little care, the installation of 
double-glazing is one of the simplest 
and yet one of the most effective home 
improvement projects that the DIY 
handyman can undertake. 

Even the most elementary forms of 
double-glazing can lead to some im- 
provement in living conditions (see 


002 


pages 453-459), but in many respects 
these are only short-term answers to 
a long-term problem: reducing heat 
lost through a window, thereby cutting 
heating costs overall. 

A short step from some DIY double- 
glazing kits is the installation of home- 
made, permanently-glazed secondary 





Left: /nsulating glass is quickly and 
easily installed—ideal for the home 
handyman wishing to instal top 
quality double-glazing 


windows which, with a little ingenuity, 
can easily surpass the effectiveness 
and looks of the rather cheap-looking 
‘push-together’ kits. These home- 
made ‘heavy duty’ glazed frames can 
be arranged to hinge on the inside 
for easy access, cleaning and venti- 
lation; or on the outside to take the 
form of a coupled window. 

The greatest problem with secondary 
systems and coupled windows is pre- 
venting draughts and condensation. It 
is essential that your double-glazing 
system fits the window properly to 
keep maintenance problems to a mini- 
mum (see below). Envisaging problems 
of this sort, you may prefer to buy a 
factory-made secondary glazing unit 
and instal this yourself. 

The choice ranges from wood, 
plastics and aluminium glazing frames 
you fit and glaze yourself, through 
various forms of factory-made ready- 
glazed secondary systems (nearly al- 
ways of the sliding type), and on to 
the most expensive option which is a 
complete replacement window or patio 
door. These fitments usually have fac- 
tory-sealed insulatin glass, but may use 
conventional glazing if a large-gap 
airspace is left for improved sound 
insulation. 


Secondary glazing 

If you decide to stick to a secondary 
glazing system and choose to employ 
a more rugged and permanent method 
than that provided by many of the 
DIY kits, a fixed secondary frame (fig. 


‘C) is often the answer. 


Many firms can make one to a spe- 
cial size if one of the many standard 
sizes 1s not suitable and if you can 
have these glazed inexpensively, this 
is a very good way of obtaining a 
professional standard of double-glazing 
at comparatively low cost. 

But although a fixed secondary 
glazing system is attractive from the 
point of view of long life, installation 
is often an involved process. You 
must take particular care to prevent 
condensation forming after assembly, 
and to make provision for cleaning 
and ventilation. 

The secondary frame, once glazed, 
should be installed on a cold and dry 
day (as all with double-glazing). 





‘Breathing holes’ of 2-3mm diameter 
are drilled in the frame to dissipate 
moisture drawn through the wood- 
work surrounding the air gap without 
directly admitting outside damp. 


the frame has a shallow sill, or if a 
frame is being fitted against an 
existing metal-framed window which 
has no woodwork. In this case, a sub- 
frame of 30mm x 30mm timber can be 
fitted to the window reveal, leaving a 
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sufficient gap for clearance of existing 
protruding handles and other immov- 
able fixtures (fig. A). But fitted proper- 
ly, the frame should be suitable for all 
forms of double-glazing, including the 











Fitting becomes more difficult if 






timber framework 


metal frame 


window reveal 


A. Secondary glazing can be attached to a meta/ 
framed window by constructing a suitable timber 
sub-frame. Position this to clear any handles 








hardwood frame 
cover moulding . 


existing 
frame and — 
soffit 


spiral 
spring balances 
each side 


rectangular an 


interlocking double - 
sealed/meeting rails 


glazing gasket 


minimum 
4 mm glass 


existing sill 
and frame 


mastic seal 
C.A balanced vertical sliding-sash unit (Everest) for 
the secondary glazing of existing sliding sash windows 
that remain in continual use 


impler DIY types. 


= 


hardwood 
frame 















Su #9223 
SS 9es 77 
Sg 6A 
—— 


glazing gasket 





existing frame 


polyproylene 
pile 
weather seal 


nardwood cover 
moulding 


anti-burglar 


existing frame : 
spring locking device 


and sill sealed with mastic 
B. A typical made-to-measure /ift-out unit (Everest)— 
a comparatively low-cost manufactured secondary 
glazing system ideal for awkward and unused windows 


float glass 


large air gap 


compression glazing 


cavity insulated with . 
close cell polyurethane — inner frame 
foam completely insulated 


from outside 
D. Cross-sectional view of doub/le-glazed patio door 
(Therm-A-Stor) showing precautions taken to avoid 
heat loss and condensation within the frame 


anodised aluminium 
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Secondary glazing of this type differs 
only slightly from that for a coupled 
window and fitting problems are much 
the same. 


Factory-made units 

The first major step upwards from DIY 
systems is the fitting of factory-made 
ready-glazed secondary systems (figs. 
B and C). Some firms can provide these 
units for you to fit yourself, whereas 
others may insist on an all-in profes- 
slonal service. 

There is little doubt that these units 
provide the best compromise as far as 
performance, cost and looks are con- 
cerned, but they are still an extremely 
expensive proposition if fitted through- 
out the house. A better idea is to instal 
factory-made frames only in the rooms 
you use most often. 

In most systems, an extruded alum- 
inium frame is attached to existing 
window framework with a mastic or 
other suitable sealant used to make 
good small irregularities and to pre- 
vent draughts at the frame edge—a 
potential cause of condensation. 

A brick window opening is rarely 
truly square and to offset this fact, the 
better-quality units usually employ a 
sub-frame. This is fitted first, either 
to the bare brickwork at the window 
reveal or to the existing window 
frame, if this is in good condition. The 


OUTSIDE INSIDE 


variety of cavity 
widths 5-12 mm 


putty 


E. /nsulating glass is available in many standard sizes. 
The ‘stepped’ form here is shown fitted to a wooden 
frame. The ‘standard’ form is square-edged 


904 


aa 
: 
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new frame is then attached to the sub- 
frame, the fixing screws concealed be- 
neath moulding. 

The sub-frame should be made of 
hardwood to eliminate long-term prob- 
lems such as warping and splitting. 
And if the frame is attached to brick- 
work, it is essential that fitting and 
construction are of a high standard. 

A similar procedure is employed for 
the installation of complete replace- 
ment windows and patio doors. A 
variation is the use of an additional 
aluminium sub-frame, which must be 
carefully fitted to avoid reducing the 
glazing’s insulating properties and— 
over the long term—to prevent a build- 
up of trapped water. 

When measuring up for a frame you 
are constructing yourself or having 
made to a special (non-standard) size, 
allow for a small strip of bedding and 
sealing mastic or putty at the edges. 


Other double-glazing options 

A number of budget forms of replace- 
ment windows are available, some of 
which combine the maximum use of 
timber framework with a minimum use 
of aluminium—contributing greatly to 
their effectiveness as insulators. The 
more expensive frames do this by in- 
corporating ‘thermal breaks’—achiev- 
ed by internal insulation, or by employ- 
ing a split construction. This also 


variety of cavity 
widths 5-12 mm 


OUTSIDE 


non-setting Compouna 


helps prevent ‘sweating’ frames—the 
problem being condensation. 


Insulating glass 

This is the name given to double- 
glazing sheets which consist of two 
panes of glass fixed in such a way as 
to trap a layer of dehumidified air or 
inert gas in the gap between them. 
Standard and stepped forms are avail- 
able (fig. E) and these can be fitted 
directly in place of existing single 
glazing providing the existing window 
frame can support the _ additional 
weight of the glass. 

But you can obtain greater benefits 
by combining these insulating glass 
sheets within secondary glazing ar- 
rangements, so that triple or multiple 
glazing results—which is particularly 
useful in situations where noise or 
cold weather effects must be _ sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Used in place of single glazing, 
insulating glass should—under iden- 
tical conditions—show a _ noticeable 
reduction in the amount of conden- 
sation on the inner surface. Claims 
can seem exaggerated if the influenc- 
ing factors—relative humidity, surface 
temperature differences and ventila- 
tion—alter: a point worth bearing in 
mind if you are comparing ready- 
glazed units with insulating glass 
(such as patio doors). 







INSIDE 





F. Double-glazing metal-framed windows can be a 
problem and an inner sub-frame of wood Is not always 
possible. Insulating glass is a convenient solution 
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The sealing methods used for insu- 
lating glass—and also for secondary 
glazing units—are also worth com- 
paring. Choose systems and methods 
which employ a tight-fitting, but 
supple, ‘soft’ seal, as this reduces 
movement and vibration of the glass. 
Opening windows and doors, and 
large-area sheets exposed to strong 
winds are particularly susceptible to 
trouble of this kind. 

Consider using professional help to 
instal a particularly large area of 
insulating glass (or, indeed, standard 
glass) as experienced handling and 
fitting is required to avoid damaging 
the seal. Take particular care handling 
stepped insulating glass. 


Comfort, safety and security 
Draughtproofing and double-glazing 


can literally seal up a home, so 
providing adequate ventilation is par- 
ticularly important. It comes down to 
striking a happy balance between 
heating and ventilation from the point 
of view of comfort, otherwise a build- 
up of internal humidity will result in 
severe condensation problems—per- 
haps far worse than you experienced 
before double-glazing. 

You must provide adequate ventila- 
tion for fuel-burning appliances, even 
if this means going to the lengths of 
installing a ventilator grille near the 
appliance once the double-glazing (and 
draughtproofing) has been installed. 

The reduction in heat losses brought 
about by double-glazing often en- 
courges greater use of windows and 
patio-doors—both as a replacement for 
existing walling and windows, and as 


part of the design of structural exten- 
sions. The resulting increased area of 
glazing poses safety and_ security 
problems which cannot be ignored— 
even in terms of the single window, 
where one large area of glass is likely 
to be used in place of several small 
ones in individual frames. 

Windows near doorways or stairs 
are particular danger areas. In these 
and similar instances, the risks of 
injury can be reduced if you employ 
safety glass in place of normal float or 
decorative glass. Safety glass goes 
through an annealing process which 
increases its resistance to smashing. 
And if it does break, the glass fractures 
into small, comparatively safe pieces 
rather than splinters. 

All forms of glass should be handled 
with care, using heavy-duty gloves at 





You can instalinsulating glass 
in place of single glass when 
reglazing. Start by removing all the 
old putty first 


Offer up the insulating glass to 
check the fit. Glaziers can make 
up non-standard sizes. Take care 


not to damage the seal 


Line the bead with back putty, 

the depth of which can be kept 
to a constant recommended minimum 
of 5mm by using little spacers 





Push the glass into the frame so 
it is seated properly and fix with 


Apply nodules of exterior grade 
putty and smooth this down 


Insulating glass should only be 
used in windows that have a 


glazing pins. Trim off the excess 
back putty with a knife 


to form an even surface using the 
curved part of a putty knife 


frame strong enough to support the 
double thickness of glass 


005 
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all times—even on sheets with ground 
edges. Sharp edges can damage the 
plastics seals of many of the systems 
you can glaze yourself. Ask your glass 
supplier to remove these, or do the job 
yourself with a carborundum block. 

For safety in the event of a fire, 
ensure that one or more easily acces- 
sible windows on each floor can be 
unlocked and opened quickly. 

Take great pains to avoid fitting 
large sheets of glass in weak or badly 
supported frames—particularly those 
of opening windows and patio doors. 

Large areas of glass or a window 
with two sheets of glass instead of 
one is unlikely to deter an intruder 
intent on forcing an entry—and quite 
possibly the reverse will apply. Open- 
ing windows should incorporate—or 
be provided with—locking handles or 
catches. Recessed locks and _ safety 
bolts (fitting into adjacent panels) 
should feature on all patio doors. 

Many of the cheaper DIY kit 
systems have no provision for a lock, 
and you must take care to see that 
outer windows are properly locked at 
all times when double-glazing is in 
use. If possible, though, lock both 
inner and outer opening windows. 


Maintenance 
The more expensive your initial in- 
stallation, the less likely the need for 
maintenance and running repairs. The 
seals of insulating glass should be 
inspected for wear every few years, 
but faults here are likely to show up 
in the form of condensation. Carry 
out these and other checks before 
really wet and cold weather sets in. 
Wood frames can be checked for 
warping and splitting, and local re- 
pairs can be made as necessary. 
Cleaning away dust and conden- 
sation 1s likely to be the most frequent 
maintenance job on most forms of 
secondary glazing—particularly the 
cheaper units—but many systems al- 
low for this to be done quickly and 
efficiently. After you have cleaned the 
inner surfaces, inspect the various 
seals for signs of wear and make 
replacements where necessary. 
Choose to spring-clean on a cool, 
dry day and thoroughly ventilate the 
room before you refit the secondary 
glazing to avoid an immediate return 
of condensation. Never allow conden- 
sation which is present to puddle: over 
a period of time this can rot the frame 
between the two sheets of glass. If 
condensation returns quickly in spite 
of reasonable precautions, suspect 
damage to the seals between the air 
gap and inside of the house. 
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Double-glazed patio door 


Professionally installed double-glazing 
is a major home-improvement expense. 
A typical job is replacing old French 
doors with a custom-built unit having 
shding doors. A patio door conversion 
of this nature may require the removal 
of the low walling on each side of the 
threshold. This type of structural work 
is usually carried out by the installers 
themselves. 

The picture sequence shows the 
main stages in the installation of a 
Therm-A-Stor patio door, typical in 
being constructed from alloy extrusion 
which is fitted to a hardwood sub- 
frame. Both frames are assembled on 
the premises. The ‘moving’ part 





The aluminium frame is put 

together at the same time as the 
sub-frame is constructed to ensure a 
perfectly matched fit 


i ee 


Fitting the sliding doorin place. 

Handles, the lock, a threshold 
plate and side trims are all then 
added to the structure 


of the frame and the fast frame are 
manufactured with separate inner 
and outer sections which are secured 
together by means of a continuous 
non-conductive material, and _ the 
corners are secured by fastenings with 
secret fixings. 

Sealed units of up to 32mm thickness 
can be accommodated by this design, 
permitting an air gap of 20mm which 
is considered the optimum by this 
manufacturer. 

Safety and security are important 
aspects to consider. With this design 
—capable of withstanding the strong- 
est gale-force winds—a hook-type lock 
is employed. 





The aluminium main frame is 

fixed to the hardwood 
sub-frame with screws. The number 
of fixings depends on the door size 





1 Inner and outer walls are then 

made good. Extensive repairs 
to the frame surrounds have to be 
made earlier 
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The wooden sub-frame is custom 

built to fit the aperture. This ts 
normally manufactured on the spot 
so accurate fittings can be made 


1 The first stage of installing a 
patio door Is the removal of the 
old door and window frame and 
short-wall brickwork at the sides 





The ‘fast’ frame is inserted 

within the main frame. The 
we/ght of glass is substantial and the 
frame design must consider this 


Edge stripping and draught 

excluders are then added to the 
‘fixed’ and ‘moving’ frames, and to 
the main frame itself 





The final stage Is varnishing 
the hardwood frame both 
indoors and out. A polyurethane type 
is best for this purpose 


1 Gaps and cracks can be filled 1 
using a suitable general 

purpose mastic. Efficient draught- 

proofing of the frame is essential 


saanmnnennre sone andar tale 
Lied sapepuspaanaanuariantdn™ 
aeesiasnesseser il 
pore 


The sub-frame is checked for fit 

and then screwed into place. A 
bedding seal of suitable mastic helps 
prevent frame draughts 





The moving frame runs on small 
nylon or stainless-stee/ ro/lers 
which are adjusted prior to 
installing the frame 


Gavin Cochrane 


1 The completed insta/lation 


should look good and be 


capable of putting up with 
considerable use 


O07 
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Fit a window lock 


Whatever type of window you have, 
you want to be sure that it is secure 
and burglar-proof. Window security 
devices are cheap, easy to fit and can 
be obtained to suit all different types of 
window. Three are shown here. 

The picture at the top of the page 
shows a lock for a casement window. 
Screw it to the frame under the case- 
ment stay. When locked, It prevents 
the stay from being lifted. 

The centre pictures show another 
type of casement lock. Fit the pin to 
the frame so that it projects through 
the stay. You can then lock the stay by 
screwing the barrel on to the pin using 
the key. 

Finally, for sash windows, you can 
fit a lock which screws through both 
frames to prevent them moving. Fit it 
through a drilled hole. 
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SQUARKIT 
PLANTS 


Aquarium plants come in a variety of 
shapes, colours and sizes. A well- 
balanced selection can add consider- 
ably to the effect of the tank and 
achieving this takes planning and time. 
Choose from those plants that thrive 
in your local dealer's tanks. Observe 
also lighting conditions—most plants 
require at least 12 hours of good 
lighting a day in order to flourish. 
Always use aged water—whether from 
the tap or a rainwater tub—and avoid 
using garden fertilizers as these can 
kill fish. 

The substrate or planting medium’s 
granularity should be similar to that of 
brown sugar, or larger. Sand—particu- 
larly builder's sharp sand—must be 
avoided. 

When planting do not bury the crown 
of the plant, and spread the roots under 
the gravel. Remove dead and dying 
roots and leaves beforehand. 
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